SCENE i.]                           NOTES.                                    9$'

24 their encounters ... attomied, their meetings by proxy,
i.e. by the interchange of embassies, have been such as were
worthy of sovereigns so noble: an attorney is one appointed or
constituted, and then one appointed to act for another, very
nearly the sense in which the verb is used in If. If. v. 390, " I
am still attorney d at your service."

23. over a vast. Delius and Schmidt understand this as
equivalent to a vast sea, the meaning which the word has in
Pericles, Hi. LI; and the later folios actually insert #ea. But
vast was formerly used in the sense of a waste place, a wide tract
of uncultivated land, and Steevens and Dyce so take it in the
present passage. Henley thinks there is a reference "to a device,
common in the title-page of old books, of two hands extended
from opposite clouds, and joined as in token of friendship over a
wide waste of country."

29.  opposed winds, opposite quarters of the earth.

30.  I tMnls      it.    I believe that neither malicious suggestions
of designing persons, nor any cause however important, would
be able to interrupt the continuance of their love for each other.

31.  of your, etc., as we should say 'myour/ etc.; cp. A.  W.
i. 1. 7, " You shall find o/nie the king a husband," etc.

32.  it is a gentleman, cp. Jfacb. i. 4. 5S, "It is a peerless
kinsman" ; A. C, iii. 2. 6, " Tis a noble Lepidus."

33.  into my note, under my notice.

35. physics the subject, the people collectively. From the
words which immediately follow, "makes old hearts fresh,"
Staunton thinks it possible that the expression had a more
particular meaning : " The sight and hopes of the princely boy
were cordial to the afflicted, and invigorating to the old." But
probably, as Delius points out, the phrase is merely an adaptation
of the words iii^the novel (Greene's Dorastus and Faicniu) from
which the plot is taken : "Fortune .... lent them a sonne so
adorned with the gifts of nature, as the perfection of the chilcle
greatly augmented the love of the parentes, and the joy bf their

SCENE II.

1-3. '&ine changes ... burthen: Nine times has the shepherd
noted the changes of the moon, i.e. nine months have gone by,
since I left my throne without an occupant. Schmidt takes note
as that by which the shepherd measured time, but it seems
better to regard it as an abstract term equivalent to observation,
as frequently in Shakespeare, e.g. CI/M&. iv. 4. 20, "that they
will waste their time upon our note," i.e. in noting us. Hath of
the first folio is altered by most modern editors into have, but it